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INTELLECTUAL MOVEMENTS
Alexander Herzen was not far from the truth when he wrote in 1860 that "thirty years ago the Russia of the future existed exclusively among a few boys just emerging from childhood; they were the legatees of universal science and of the true popular Russian tradition/' Yet the period 1825-1855 proved highly significant in the history of Russian social and political thought. The repressions that followed the Decembrist uprising could not stop all independent intellectual activities. In St. Petersburg, in Moscow, and in the provinces there came into existence informal groups interested in philosophical, scientific, social, and political questions, and united, to quote Herzen, "by a profound feeling of alienation from official Russia/' The influence of these groups, which included practically everyone who counted in Russia's intellectual life, was out of proportion to their size. Although there was no coordinated program and the members of these coteries changed their allegiance freely and at times took opposite sides in the passionate war of ideas, a fairly clear pattern of intellectual evolution emerges in retrospect from the confused clash of opinions. As an escape from the unpalatable realities of the police regime and as a protest against the rationalism and empiricism of French eighteenth century philosophers, Russian intellectuals of the 1820rs and 1830's endeavored to lose themselves in the glittering generalities of Schel-ling's idealistic and romantic philosophy. Schelling was first introduced to the Russian reading public early in the nineteenth century, but it
only way for the Russian Jews to make peace with the government was "by bowing down before the Greek cross." The first step along the path of assimilation was the decree of Aug. 26, 1827, which abolished the exemption tax and made Jews liable to compulsory military service. The term of service being twenty-five years, this measure was received with consternation by the Jewish communities. The Statute on the Jews of 1835 redefined the area of the Jewish pale and codified the disabilities to which the Jews were subject, such as a prohibition against employing gentiles. By a law of June 22,1842, all Jewish schools were brought under the supervision of the ministry of education, and a law of November 13, 1844, provided for the establishment of Jewish parish and district schools on the Russian model, under a mixed body of gentile and Jewish teachers. A secret rescript of the same date declared the emperor's intention of getting rid gradually of Jewish confessional schools. The dissolution of the kahals, or Jewish autonomous communities, was ordered by a decree of Dec. 19,1844. The wearing of the traditional Jewish dress was prohibited in 1850, and the following year Jewish women were forbidden to shave their heads upon entering marriage, as required by religious custom. Compulsory assimilation failed in the case of the Jews as it did in that of the old-believers. Evasion was general, and police and other officials throve on the misery of the Jews.